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RELATIONS IN GENERAL AND UNIVERSALS 
IN PARTICULAR.’ I. 


HE only thing that differentiates relations from anything else 

is that they are relations. In. achieving this tautology not 
much progress has been made except in so far as an intentional 
tautology may have intended implications that are important. To 
learn what relations are we must resort to experience, where they 
are discovered by analysis of relational complexes.? Of analysis 
something will be said later. For the present suffice it to say that 
when we find relations in experience we do not find just relations: 
we find relations-between-things; nor do we find things alone: we 
find things-in-relation. To adopt a happy phraseology from Wil- 
liam James, ‘‘the unit of composition in the perception’’ of a rela- 
tion is a relational complex, which in the first instance can be identi- 
fied only by exemplification in experience. Whatever may be true 
of the first flash of experience in the development of a babe, or of 
the dying glimmer when one is sinking into semi-coma, every full- 
bodied experience is of this, that, and the other, in this, that, or the 
other relation. And even such flashes and glimmers can be treated 


as experiences only in some other experience, which is itself a rela- 
tional complex.® 


1 This paper, now revised, was presented in mimeographed form as topic 
for discussion at a session of the 39th Annual Meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Western Division, at the University of Illinois, April 15, 
1938. The discussion has proved of great value in this revision, especially in 
indicating points needing clarification. A challenge in debate blesses, if not 
him who gives, at least him who takes. 

2A commonly given definition of ‘‘relation,’’ which is accepted by Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, 2d ed., and perhaps is as good as any 
other, is: ‘‘ Any aspect or quality which can be predicated only of two or more 
things taken together.’’ But ‘‘two or more things taken together’’ is a rela- 
tional complex, and thus relation is defined in terms of a relational complex. 
The circularity is obvious, but it is also unavoidable. Relation is what recent 
logicians have called a ‘‘primitive notion,’’ and a primitive notion can be 
‘*defined’’ in dictionaries only by synonyms. 

8] shall not be constantly calling attention to what is postulate and what is 
something else in what I shall say. I am not sure that I know which I should 
prefer to be which. (Even in Euclidean geometry there is latitude in the choice 
of postulates.) Hence if any one asks for proof of what is not expressly 
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In experience no relation (spatial and temporal relations ex- 
cepted) is external: it is not outside its terms. Neither is it inter- 
nal: it is not inside its terms.* It just relates them; and what that 
means can be learned only by examining its function as it appears 
in experience. Since the languages with which we are familiar re- 
quire in certain locutions the use of prepositions to express relations, 
and since most of our prepositions originally expressed spatial or 
temporal relations, it seems the part of wisdom to stick to the prepo- 
sition ‘‘between,’’> from which long usage has worn off the sugges- 
tion of spatial and temporal betweenness in such a phrase as ‘‘the 
similarity between John and James.’’ We therefore say that rela- 
tions in general are between their terms, the betweenness of any re- 
lation being after its own kind, to be ascertained from experience. 
We shall also say that any relation is ‘‘in’’ or ‘‘within’’ the complex 
which, in codperation with the terms, it constitutes. 

What has been said of relations experienced, I assume to be true 
also of relations not experienced; and this assumes that there are 
unexperienced relations, for instance, unexperienced similarities, 
their several terms being experienced or not. In so far as any 
theory rests on this pair of postulates, does not contradict itself, is 
not contravened by experience, and answers the purposes for which 
it is developed, it is impregnable. Objectors may not like it, and 


of course it is their privilege to say so; but saying so does not in- 
validate it as a theory. In the realm of theory there are many man- 
sions. 


Leaving unnumbered the assumptions just mentioned and such 
others as we should avow if called upon, let*us expressly lay down 
the following Postulate of the Particularity of Relations: 


labelled as postulate, he may take as answer that it is either a statement of 
empirical fact or a postulate or a conclusion from some unexpressed postulates. 
In any philosophy there are perhaps more assumptions than are dreamt of in 
that philosophy. Even a wide-awake philosophy does not find all its assump- 
tions automatically marshalled in plain sight. Many of them have to be pains- 
takingly elicited; and some of them probably are never elicited at all. 

4The terms of a relation may be one outside the other; and when such is 
the case, it is because the terms are spatially or temporally related as well. In 
what sense spatial and temporal relations are exceptions to the general state- 
ment made above in the text is a question that can not be discussed here. 

Two or three decades ago the ‘‘new realists’’ were emphatic in maintaining 
that relations are ‘‘external’’ to their terms, but then ‘‘external’’ was defined 
so as to have a meaning different from that in which it is used here. 

5 See the New English Dictionary, Oxford, where under the entry ‘‘ Between, 
V, 19,’’ we find: ‘‘In all senses, between has been, from its earliest appearance, 
extended to more than two. . . . It is still the only word available to express the 
relation of a thing to many surrounding things severally and individually, 
among expressing a relation to them collectively and vaguely.’’ 
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Postulate 1. Every relation is as particular as the complex tt 
constitutes out of its terms.® 

To exemplify, the equality in weight between the two dimes in 
my pocket is just that particular equality in weight between those 
dimes, and not the equality in weight between any two dimes you 
may have, nor even the equality in weight between one of your 
dimes and one of mine. Likewise, the distance between New York 
and Chicago is just that particular distance between those two par- 
ticular cities and not some other particular distance between some 
other two places, even if the latter distance be equal to the former, 


6 If it be asked what is here meant by ‘‘particular,’’ the reply is that it is 
used of anything that may also be indicated as ‘‘this and not that.’’ I pre- 
sume that children learn the meaning of ‘‘this’’ and ‘‘that’’—as well as of all 
other so-called pronominal adjectives, including ‘‘all’’—by hearing these terms 
applied in definite concrete situations, as, for instance, when some one uses these 
words along with contrasting pointings: ‘‘this toy and not that,’’ ‘‘this pic- 
ture and not that.’’ It is to be noted that in this process particular spatial 
relations between two objects on the one hand and the two intercommunicants 
on the other are used to identify and differentiate the objects, and also to teach 
the meaning of ‘‘this’’ and ‘‘that.’’ Later, when memory develops, temporal 
relations are used: ‘‘thisa flash of lightning and not that of awhile ago.’’ 
Again, and perhaps later, other relations are employed: ‘‘the mother of your 
friend John,’’ which particularizes a certain woman, even if she is not one of 
the child’s acquaintances. 

Two other facts are to be noted in such a teaching process: (1) If what 
is indicated by pointing or other means has no recognized characters, the indi- 
cation would be futile. (2) Again, if the child himself had no particular place 
in the total situation, the indication would be equally futile. The child may not 
be explicitly aware of his place in that scheme of things, but place he must 
have to make communication possible. And that he has a place can be brought 
to his attention—if he is so stupid as not to be able to learn it gradually for 
himself—by pointing to him as ‘‘this.’’ 

It is by the same process, thus used to identify the particularity of con- 
crete things, that we all learn to identify particular relations and particular 
characters of concrete things. 

In learning such lessons, each of us sooner or later finds himself in the last 
analysis to be the center of any frame of reference he may use for identifying 
anything as particular. (If he does not make this discovery, it is because he 
has not reflected upon the process.) In other words, for us in our réle as 
knowers, the principium individuationis of anything is its complex of recognized 
characters in its spatio-temporal and other relations to other things, ourselves 
included. If you ask what, in the order of being as contrasted with the order 
of knowing, the principium is, my reply is that since Nature (please note the 
capital) has neither kernel nor shell, there is no such principle other than the 
totality of the characters of the thing in the totality of its relations to other 
things. Select from this whatever you will, you can, if you know enough, iden- 
tify anything in the manner aforesaid. But Nature makes no selection, unless 
you prefer to have her behave like the boy we all know, who, when asked to 
choose between cake and candy, ‘‘chose’’ both. 
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i.e., even if there be a relation of equality between the two distances, 
in which ease the equality is itself another particular relation be- 
tween its particular terms. 

The last instance mentioned illustrates the obvious but important 
fact that a particular relation, while serving as a relation between 
its terms, may itself be a particular term in another particular re- 
lational complex without losing its identity because of its dual fune- 
tion. 

The tiresome emphasis I have been laying on particularity—par- 
ticularity of terms, particularity of relations, particularity of rela- 
tional complexes—raises the question of ‘‘universals.’’ Is there an 
‘*identical’’ somewhat, say city, distinct from New York and Chi- 
cago, that alone justifies us in speaking of them as cities? Is there 
an identical somewhat, say distance or equality, distinct respectively 
from the particular distances and the particular equalities we have 
been considering? If there are such ‘‘identities,’’ what are they? 

In view of the more than twenty-three centuries of inconclusive 
debate in which many of the world’s keenest minds have taken part, 
not always with arguments alone, but also with angry anathemas, 
he would be a foolhardy philosopher who should dare to propound 
a brand-new answer. Not having such an answer nor the requisite 
foolhardihood even if I had, I content myself with suggesting and, 
so far as this brief occasion permits, with elaborating a tentative 
solution that is in some respects similar to previous solutions and, 
so far as I know, somewhat different from any of them. I crave 
your indulgence when I call this proposed solution ‘‘our theory of 
universals.’’ It is ours for the nonce and ours for discussion ; but 
being all of us of equal temper of kindly hearts, it is not ours, I 
hope, to be used as ground for excommunication by bell, book, and 
candle. 

Let us begin with some remarks of David Hume’s that bear di- 
rectly on our problem. He presents us with 


a globe of white marble. . . . But observing afterwards a globe of black marble 
and a cube of white, and comparing them with our former object, we find two 
separate resemblances, in what formerly seem’d, and really is, perfectly in- 
separable. After a little more practice of this kind, we begin to distinguish 
the figure from the colour by a distinction of reason; that is, we consider the 
figure and colour together, (since they are in effect the same and undistinguish- 
able;) but still view them in different aspects, according to the resemblances, 
of which they are susceptible. 


A little earlier he had said: 


’Tis certain that the mind wou’d never have dream’d of distinguishing a figure 
from the body figure’d, (as being in reality neither distinguishable nor dif- 
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ferent ...) did it not observe, that even in this simplicity there might be 
contain’d many different resemblances and relations.? 


I have enclosed in parentheses some words thus quoted, and have 
italicized the concluding clause. The parentheses mark off what 
our theory rejects. The italics emphasize what, except for the word 
‘‘simplicity,’’ our theory accepts as fundamental. There is no 
simplicity in any concrete thing, if by ‘‘simplicity’’ we mean ab- 
sence of distinguishable constituents. And the diversity of what we 
can distinguish is as real as the concrete thing itself. Our distin- 
guishing does not make the discovered diversity ; it is a discovery of 
what is there. Our theory, being realistic, does not recognize any 
more creative power in the so-called ‘‘act’’ of distinguishing what 
is inseparable than there is in the ‘‘act’’ of perceiving what actually 
exists. 

Hume’s ‘‘distinction of reason,’’ whereby reason distinguishes 
what is ‘‘in reality neither distinguishable, nor different,’’ becomes 
for us ‘‘reason’s ability to discover by comparison what would never 
have been discovered save by comparison. The discovery of simi- 
larities and differences by comparison is ‘‘analysis.’’* It is by this 
method that we have learned to distinguish between terms and re- 
lations in relational complexes, which without comparison we should 
never have recognized as such; and without comparison of various 
relations recognized in different complexes we should never have 
discovered that there are different kinds of relations. The mind 
—whatever ‘‘mind’’ by analysis may be found to be—has no ‘‘in- 
nate ideas,’’ whether of relations or of anything else. The mind’s 
equipment, other than its physiological basis, begins with the be- 
ginning of its experiences, and grows with the growth of its 
experiences. 

Comparisons follow upon comparisons. In comparing the re- 
sults of analysis, we find that there are two different kinds of con- 
stituents in what is analyzed. In some cases the constituents are 


7A Treatise of Human Nature, the last two paragraphs of Sect. VII, 
Part I, Book I; p. 25 in Selby-Bigge’s edition, Oxford, 1888. Hume’s treat- 
ment of the subject is, as we all know, extremely confused because of his itali- 
cized insistence that ‘‘all ideas, which are different, are separable’’ (p. 24). 

8 Cf. William James, The Principles of Psychology, New York, 1893, Vol. 
I, Chapter XIII. Our theory of universals may be regarded as carrying out to 
their logical conclusion the views James expressed in his psychological writings 
and in his debate with F. H. Bradley (Mind, N.S., Vol. II, 1893), together with 
his later insistence that ‘‘any kind of relation experienced must be accounted as 
‘real’ as anything else in the system (Essays in Radical Empiricism, New York, 
1912, p. 42). James was a superlative genius in his flair for fact, but his 
logic was wanting in finesse and finish. For this reason the debate with Brad- 
ley ended with Bradley as the apparent victor. 
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separable, and on separation each has a separate career of its own, 
a different ‘‘world-line’’ in space-time. Such constituents are ‘‘com- 
ponents’’; that of which they are constituents are ‘‘compounds’’; 
and the analysis by which they are discovered is in the first instance 
‘‘physical’’ or ‘‘chemical’’ analysis. When this analysis has gone 
as far, for the time being, as it can, the provisionally ultimate com- 
ponents are for that time ‘‘atoms.”’ 

But there are other constituents that are not separable from that 
within which they are discovered. For instance, when we compare 
three suitably selected color patches, A, B, and C, we find in A and 
B two similar hues, one in each, but a dissimilar hue in C; whereas 
we find in A and C two similar brilliances, one in each, but a dis- 
similar brilliance in B. Moreover, whether in A or B or C, the 
color, the hue, and the brilliance are inseparable. Each hue is the 
hue of some brilliance, and each brilliance is the brilliance of some 
hue; and hue and brilliance are the hue and the brilliance of the 
color of the patch. Ignoring whatever else may be found, we have 
in each of the patches a trinity, one in three, and three in one: one 
because inseparable, and three because distinguishable. Let us call 
such analysis into distinguishable but inseparable constituents ‘‘ab- 
straction,’’ the constituents thus discriminated ‘‘abstracts’’ or 


‘“properties’’ or ‘‘characters,’’ and the whole thus analyzed a ‘‘syn- 
thetic whole.’’ In this paper the name ‘‘character’’ will generally 


be used. 

It must be emphasized that in our theory a character is ab- 
stracted, not from, but within its synthetic whole. In being ab- 
stracted it does not lose the particularity it has as a character of 
just that whole and not of any other whole; neither does its observed 
similarity to the character of some other whole reveal or imply any 
literal identity between the two characters; the two characters are 
no more identical than the wholes they characterize. If a synthetic 
whole is an event, its characters are likewise events. Taking the 
liberty of wresting three splendid sentences from the context of 
Bradley’s philosophy, we can say of any synthetic whole and its 
characters : 

Synthesis here has ceased to be mere synthesis and has become self-comple- 
tion, and analysis, no longer mere analysis, is self-explication. And the ques- 
tion how or why the many are one and the one is many here loses its meaning. 
There is no why or how beside the self-evident process, and towards its own 


differences this whole is at once their how and their why, their being, sub- 
stance and system, their reason, ground, and principle of diversity and unity.® 


9F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2nd ed., London and New York, 
1897, p. 568. I should like to substitute ‘‘fact’’ for ‘‘process,’’ and add that 
neither a synthetic whole nor its characters can claim logical precedence, one 
over the other. 
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In addition to (1) sensuously qualitative characters, such as hues 
and brilliances, there are two other kinds of characters that need to 
be listed here. (2) There are non-sensuous characters that concrete 
objects have by virtue of the relations in which they stand to other 
objects: e.g., a man may have the character of being a father, and 
a rung the character of being a part of a ladder or of a chair. 
These overtly relative characters we may call ‘‘réles.’? 1° (3) There 
are characters that relations have: these are also non-sensuous char- 
acters, such as symmetry and transitivity, whereby relations are 
assimilated and differentiated among themselves. In what follows, 
what is said of characters, unless otherwise indicated, is to be taken 
as applying to characters of all the three kinds just now mentioned. 

Since the exclusive particularity of characters has been denied 
by Platonic and Aristotelian realists, and since we are not interested 
here in proving that our theory is the sole tenable one, but are 
merely presenting it as a candidate for tenability, let us expressly 
acknowledge that underlying what we have been saying is an as- 
sumption which we now number 

Postulate 2. Every character has the exclusive particularity of 
the particular synthetic whole that tt characterizes. (‘‘Exclusive’’ 
here excludes the view that a character, while capable of particulari- 
zation or while always particularized, nevertheless has a ‘‘being’’ 
that maintains its identity in transcending each of the particulars 
it characterizes. ) 

Since in logic de postulatis non disputandum except in regard to 
their mutual compatibility, it is hoped that, by the avowal that 
Postulate 2 is a postulate, the field of dispute may have been nar- 
rowed; and also that Platonists and Aristotelians will play fair in 
likewise admitting that they too operate, each school on a postulate 
contrary to ours. Neither they nor we can properly claim self- 
evidence or apriority for what we respectively say, unless perchance 
they have some privileged insight that we others do not have and 
do not miss. If the issue could be placed on a postulational basis, 
there would be no quarrel: it could be decided by each for himself, 
determined by tradition, by temperament, or by preference for the 
use of Occam’s razor, itself a postulate. (Occam himself, as we 
know, used this razor to shave off as superfluous what Platonists and 
Aristotelians insisted upon letting grow just here.) 

It is a commonplace that similarity of concrete objects is non- 
transitive. On the other hand, what has been said of abstraction 

10 For the view that even sense-qualities belong to objects, not absolutely, 


but relatively to other objects, see my paper, ‘‘ Perceptual and Memory Perspec- 
tives,’’ in this JourNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 318 ff. 
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would suggest that similarity of characters is transitive. We there- 
fore lay down 

Postulate 3. If A, B, and C are characters, A is similar to C, 
whenever A is similar to B, and B is similar to C. 

Here, according to our previous postulates, there are four par- 
ticular similarities and four particular relational complexes. The 
complexes we may symbolize by r,(AB), r.(BC), r,(AC), and 
r, (ABC), where r,, r., %,, and r, symbolize the four particular simi- 
larities. The first three complexes are parts of the fourth, and the 
first three particular similarities are parts of the fourth particular 
similarity.” 

A ‘‘elass of characters’’ is a relational complex whose terms are 
characters and whose constituent relation is similarity. In other 
words, it is a set of similar characters. A character that is a term 
of such a relational complex is a ‘‘member’’ of that class. 

An ‘‘entire class of characters’’ is a class of characters whose 
members are whatever characters (past, present, or future, whether 
real, imaginary, or conceived 3°) are similar to each other. If by ‘‘all 
characters that are similar to each other’’ we agree to mean ‘‘ what- 
ever characters are similar to each other,’’ then an entire class of 
characters is a class of all characters that are similar to each other. 
Such a class, while not necessarily finite in its extension, is entire, 
wanting nothing called for in its definition.*® 

That similarities of objects and of their relations are of funda- 
mental importance has been generally recognized. Without such 
similarities life as we know it would be impossible. Tropisms, refiex 
actions, habits, emotions, volitions, and thought, all presuppose simi- 
Jarities of objects. Professor Cohen understates the truth when he 
says: ‘‘Thus it ought to be obvious that the application of laws to 
phenomena presupposes the existence of real classes, that many 
things and processes are really alike. If there were no real likeness 
. . . the formulation of scientific laws would be without any pos- 


11 On the relational view of space, which is, to say the least, logically tena- 
ble, the distance (which is a relation) between any two points P, and P, is part 
of the distance (also a relation) between P, and point P,, if P,, P,, and P, lie 
in this order on a straight line. Now if a particular spatial relation can be a 
part of another particular spatial relation, why may not a particular similarity 
be a part of another particular similarity? 

12 A character is ‘‘conceived’’ when in any intellectual treatment of it its 
particularity, real or imaginary, is ignored. Conception is an instance of se- 
lective attention, which has as its polar correlate an ignoring of what is not 
selected. That what is ignored is ‘‘not there’’ can only be a postulate; and our 
theory declines to make that postulate. 

138 See Appendix. 
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sible application.’’* But similarities of phenomena and of their 
relations presuppose similarities of their respective characters, since 
objects and relations are similar so far, and only so far, as their 
respective characters are similar. In more technical language, any 
similarity of things that are not characters is a function of the 
similarity of their respective characters. But once we recognize any 
class of similar characters, there is no limit to the size of the class 
except such as is imposed by the number of similar characters. 
Hence the importance of logical universals, for a logical wniversal 
is an entire class of characters. 

The ‘‘identity’’ of any universal is not the identity of a charac- 
ter, but of the entire class of characters, which is that universal, and 
this identity is the identity of a particular, namely, of the particu- 
lar universal as other than any other universal. The fact that any 
universal is a universal does not preclude it from being a particu- 
lar, any more than the fact that a horse is a horse keeps it from 
being a particular horse. (It would seem as if this statement should 
hold good of a universal, however, defined, whether as ante rem, in re 
or otherwise. ) 

A universal is ‘‘real’’ if and in so far as it has real instances, 
whatever ‘‘real’’ may be taken to mean. (If it means empirically 
or scientifically verifiable, there are innumerable real universals.) 
A universal is ‘‘imaginary’’ if its instances are imaginary. (Fairy 
qua universal is presumably exclusively imaginary.) With the ex- 
ception of exclusively imaginary universals, all universals are prob- 
ably partly real and partly imaginary. A universal is ‘‘conceived”’ 
if, in an intellectual treatment of it, the particularity of its instances 
is ignored. (See footnote 12, above.) A universal is ‘‘null’’ if its 
instances are absences or lacks. (Some of its instances are found 
by comparing an empty pocketbook or dinner pail, the truancies of 
Johnny from school, the millions of cases of unemployment under 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s Administration, the grin of the Che- 
shire Cat, and the lack of a kiss in the smile of your girl.) <A uni- 
versal is ‘‘merely nominal’’ or ‘‘logically absurd’’ if its instances 
are verbal combinations of incompatible characters, e.g., ‘‘round 
square.’’ The logician deals with it by recognition with a snub and 
by avoidance which is eschewal and not exculpation.*® 


APPENDIX 


In the discussion referred to in footnote 1, it was argued that our assump- 
tion of the particularity of relations excludes the possibility of entire classes of 


14 Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, New York, (copyright) 1931, p. 
153. The omission indicated by the spaced periods reads: ‘‘no examples. of 
identity in different instances.’’ This omitted phrase we will discuss later. 
15 Continued in next issue, No. 2. 
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’ eharacters. As I understand the contention, it assumed that there is an in- 
compatibility between what, since that discussion, I have now labelled Postulates 
1 and 3; or, to be more specific, that Postulate 1 precludes the assertion that 
there are any two such particular relations of similarity as r, (or r, or r,) and 
r,, mentioned on page 12. Apparently this contention was based on the assump- 
tion that a particular relation can not have subordinate particular relations as 
parts. Even if this was not what was meant, it seems worth while to discuss 
the point, which has already been touched on in footnote 11. 

I will begin by granting (but only for the sake of argument) that Postu- 
lates 1 and 3 are incompatible. I maintain that even under this concession it is 
still possible to define an entire class of characters, and that this newly de- 
fined class is equivalent to that defined on page 12: the two classes are equiva- 
lent in the sense that they have exactly the same extension. Therefore either 
definition will serve our purpose as well as the other. 

Let us consider a particular monogamic family, consisting of X (the father), 
¥ (the mother), and Z (the only son). This family is a ‘‘comprehensive’’ re- 
lational complex, having as its parts the ‘‘subordinate’’ relational complexes, 
r,(XY) husband-and-wife, r,(XZ) father-and-son, and r,(YZ) mother-and-son. 
We can not symbolize the family as a whole by r,(XYZ), because it is a family 
only by virtue of the ‘‘subordinate’’ relations r,, r,, and r,, each of which ob- 
tains between only two of the three members of the family. These subordinate 
relations are ‘‘interlocked,’’. the interlocking consisting in that either term 
of any one of the subordinate relations is also a term of one other subordinate 
relation. For instance, X is the husband of Y, and also the father of Z. 
Without this interlocking there would not be one family. Hence we write the 
symbol for the family as a whole in this way: r,(7,[XY], r,[XZ], r,[YZ]). 
Here r, is the ‘‘comprehensive’’ family-relation, which is not similar to any of the 
other r’s; neither are the latter similar to each other. It is perhaps permissible 
to call r, a Gestalt relation, since embosomed in its character are the other three 
relations, and yet that character is distinctive, not in spite, but by reason, of 
this enfoldment. Nor do the included characters lose a whit of their particu- 
larities in this embrace. (Here we have an actual instance of what Hegel 
called Aufhebung. The included characters are ‘‘taken up’’ but not ‘‘can- 
celled,’’ as are paid notes at a bank.) It is my guess that no one would ob- 
ject to calling the relation of father to son a ‘‘part’’ of the total family re- 
lation of which they are terms. If this guess is correct, we have here another 
instance in which a relation is part of another relation; this instance differs 
from that cited in footnote 11 where whole and part were similar relations, 
whereas here whole and part are dissimilar. 

I have limited our chosen family to three members in order that the subor- 
dinate relations may have only two terms each. Now let us grant (again for 
the sake of argument) that any particular similarity is exclusively dyadic. Why 
may not any number of such similarities, if interlocked, constitute out of all 
their respective terms one particular complex? Finding in my experience such 
complexes, and not finding any reason in logic why I should not find them, I 
take them at their face value. I take them by postulation if you will not let 
me have them directly from experience. But by hook or by crook I take them, and 
I challenge your right in logic to deny me this appropriation. Now I define 
a ‘‘class of characters’’ as a relational complex whose terms are characters, 
any one of which is similar to every other; and an ‘‘entire class of characters’’ 
as a class of characters whose members are all characters, any one of which is 
similar to every other. Any entire class of characters falling under this defi- 
nition is equivalent to an entire class of characters as defined on page 12. 
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Having thus secured ‘‘entire classes of characters’’ by definition, we find 
ourselves, however, blocked by our concession from having transitive relations, 
if by transitivity we mean the character of a relation that, while preserving its 
identity, passes from term P to term R, taking term Q in its stride. This, 
however, is not an irreparable loss. If no similarity, which now is by conces- 
sion dyadic, can be transitive in the sense of having this straddling character 
which would involve its having at least three terms, it may be ‘‘transitive’’ in 
another sense equally subservient to the purposes of the logician. Let us begin 
by saying that transitivity is not in the first instance predicable of any par- 
ticular relation but only of a chain or network of relations. 

Suppose that Noah, in mobilizing his animals for entrance into the ark, had 
linked every male by a chain to the female of his species beside him, and also by 
another chain to the female of another species in front of him. Suppose, 
further, that of two bystanders, surveying as much of the procession as lay 
within their fields of vision, one assumed that only one chain of indefinite 
length had been used in securing the concatenation, while the other, examining 
more closely, had discovered that many chains had been used, one for every two 
animals directly bound together. Which onlooker would have had an advantage 
over the other, when theorizing about the linkage beyond his ken? In either 
case there would have been ‘‘transitivity’’ available for theory: in the one case 
it would have been the transitivity of a single long chain, in the other the tran- 
sitivity of the linkage. And it is linkage that counts in generalization, and 
both generalizers would have had linkage at their service. 

Keeping this in mind, let us now define ‘‘transitivity’’ thus: ‘‘If a par- 
ticular relation r, obtains between A and C, whenever two similar particular 
relations, r, and r,, obtain respectively between A and B, and between B and C, 
the interlocked chain or set of the relations r,, r,, r, is said to be ‘‘transitive.’’ 
Between a transitive set of relations and a transitive relation the difference for 
logic is a matter of indifference, just as for an operating mathematician the dif- 
ference between an irrational number, defined as a single number at a Dedekind 
cut is Tweedledum, and defined as ‘‘a segment of the series of ratios which has 
no boundary’’ is Tweedledee. (For the latter definition, see Russell, Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Philosophy, New York and London, undated, p. 72, and 
Principia Mathematica, Vol. 2 (1912), pp. 684 ff.) If, however, any one should 
still insist on transitive relations rather than transitive chains or sets of rela- 
tions, his reasonable requirement, if not his preference, can be met by giving 
him ‘‘transitive’’ relations defined as members of any transitive chain or set of 
relations. 


EvANDER BrapLey McGinvary. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Ex Summa Philippi Cancellarti Quaestiones de Anima. Ad fidem 
manuscriptorum edidit Dr. Leo W. Keeler, 8.J. (Opuscula et 
Textus. Series Scolastica, fase. XX.) Miinster: Aschendorff. 
1937. 106 pp. 1.42 M. 


Notwithstanding the arguments sometimes advanced which would 
make the thirteenth the greatest of centuries in philosophy, it is a 
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curious circumstance that very little is known of the philosophic 
movements of the first fifty or sixty years after 1200, and the works 
of some of the most famous writers of the period have either never 
been published or have been published only in part. Evidence has 
not been lacking of the influence of Philip, who was Chancellor of 
the Parisian Church from 1218 to 1236, in the development of the 
University of Paris and on the writings of later philosophers, but 
only scattered portions of his writings have appeared in print. His 
philosophic doctrine is expressed most fully in a work variously en- 
titled in manuscripts, Summa, Summa de bono, Quaestiones. It 
deals in turn with the Supreme Good, that is, God, and with the 
production of posterior goods, with natural created goods, that is, 
angels, bodies, and man, especially his soul, and with the supernat- 
ural created good, that is, grace. Of the thirty questions devoted 
to the soul in this scheme Father Keeler has published twelve, justi- 
fying the selection on the grounds that the omitted questions are 
either digressions from the main subject or purely theological in 
character. The doctrine of the soul expounded in those chapters is 
Augustinian in character and dependent in good part on Augustin- 
jan sources, but in view of the early date of its composition, circa 
1230, it shows to a remarkable extent the influence of Aristotelian 
conceptions and of the interpretations of the Arabic commentators 
on Aristotle. Moreover some indication of the intricacy of the 
problems that face historians in the treatment of documents of this 
period may be seen in the identity of one passage of the text with a 
passage in the Summa attributed to Alexander of Hales and in the 
close relation of other passages to the De Anima attributed to Rob- 
ert Grosseteste. 

According to Philip, reason and will are the same and differ not 
in fact, only in conception (question 2) ; the rational soul, however, 
is different from the sensitive soul (question 3) ; the soul is created 
ex nihilo, not out of something else or out of God, both of the latter 
suppositions being fertile sources of error (question 4) ; the immor- 
tality of the soul is proved by three sets of arguments, from the 
order and connection of things (‘‘Pythagorean’’ reasons designed 
to show that the soul is necessary to complete the pattern of kinds 
in the world), from its powers and acts, and from consideration of 
its efficient and final causes (questions 7 and 8); the soul has a 
quantity though its quantity is not determined by the magnitude of 
the parts of the body, nor is it concentrated in parts of the body 
according to the concentration of powers, and yet the rational soul 
is accidentally in one part of the body (questions 9 and 11). 
Father Keeler has based his text, without making clear his reasons 
for the selection, on six of the thirteen extant manuscripts, the 
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variant readings of which are briefly reported; he has accomplished 
a difficult task in identifying most of the references; and he has 
furnished the edition with a brief instructive introduction. Against 
the time when a complete edition of the Summa de bono is available, 
the selected questions will be very useful in determining some of 
the intricate and important problems, philosophical as well as his- 
torical, that have arisen as a result of the manner in which Aristo- 
telian theories infiltrated into the thought of Western Europe. 

R. McK. 


Attraction universelle et religion naturelle chez quelques commenta- 
teurs anglais de Newton. Hfétine Mertzcer. (Philosophie et 
histoire de la pensée scientifique.) (Actualités Scientifiques et 
Industrielles, 621, 622, 623.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1938. 222 
pp. Published in three separate parts at 12, 15, and 25 franes 
respectively. 

This monograph discusses the repercussions which the discovery 
of the law of universal attraction had upon religious thought in Eng- 
land from Newton himself to Priestley. Most of the writers dealt 
with followed Newton in believing that acceptance of the law of 
gravitation had theological implications: Bentley, Whiston, Samuel 
Clarke, Cheyne, Derham, Baxter. Only two are dealt with who 
stand out against this general trend: these are Toland and Priestley. 
The monograph is rather long-drawn-out and monotonous; for the 
main thesis is first elaborated extensively in a general chapter, and 
then it is reviewed in connection with minor details and points of dif- 
ference as each of nine men is taken up and outlined again in turn. 
The point of the monograph briefly is as follows. Matter was gen- 
erally conceived by Newton and many of his successors as inert or 
passive, and hence the idea of matter did not logically imply the law 
of gravity. Lack of rationalistic deducibility of the law of gravity 
from the concept of matter was a delight to the theologically-inclined 
Newton and many of his successors. Universal attraction was found 
empirically to hold good of matter. But since it was not essential 
to the being of matter but an extraneous addition, it required that 
one recognize a cause capable of adding it to inert matter. And 
this cause could hardly be other than the free will of God. That is, 
nothing less than the free will of God seemed adequate to account 
for the empirical (and not rationally explicable) fact that inert 
matter and universal attraction -occurred together. The rejection 
of the idea that matter is essentially inert proved to be, in the thought 
of Toland and Priestley, the basic reason for their rejection of the 
prevalent ‘‘natural theology’’ which Newton sponsored and his suc- 
cessors continued on the basis of his scientific discovery. 
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Aside from the documentation of this main thesis, the present 
monograph is interesting for its comments on the method by which 
Newton arrived at his cosmology. Newton, it is convincingly main- 
tained, was only ‘‘apparently and ostensibly’’ an empiricist or posi- 
tivist. He could be empirical in his thought and writing; and he 
was empirical whenever he sought either to defend himself against 
attack or to put his conclusions in form to present to the learned 
world. But prior to and back of this limited empiricism were a 
mystic trend and a theological preoccupation. It was Newton’s 
religious faith that animated him to develop with empirical meticu- 
lousness the specific points of physics which seemed to support his 
antecedent cosmological views. 

The chief gap in the historical analysis of the monograph is the 
lack of reference to Locke’s influence. A monograph must have its 
limits, deliberately imposed; but Leibniz is brought into this mono- 
graph and has no more direct bearing on the theme than Locke. 
Toland and Priestley seem quite unintelligible figures in this mono- 
graph because they are severed from their chief antecedents. Their 
general philosophical empiricism is quite different from the occasional 
and limited empiricism of Newton. A consideration of the reasons 
which led Toland and Priestley, while receiving instruction from 
Newton’s physics, to reject entirely Newton’s cosmology would lead 
to some significant conclusions about the contrast between empiricism 
as a scientific method and empiricism as a general philosophical 
attitude. It might even lead to reflections on the competence of 
scientific investigation to proceed without some philosophical orienta- 
tion. 


8. Pl. 


Etudes Kierkegaardiennes. JEAN Wanu. Paris: Fernand Aubier. 
1938. 745 pp. 


The réle played by Séren Kierkegaard in French philosophy has 
not been a very impressive one so far. Although Kierkegaard has 
been known in France since Bach’s book of 1903, he has not exercised 
any conspicuous influence. Not only is his background too closely 
connected with German thought, and especially with Hegelianism, to 
be readily understood in France, but the whole trend of irrationalism 
to which his German fame is due took a completely different line in 
France. It was much nearer to scientific discoveries, much more 
aloof from theological speculation than it was in Germany. Hence, 
Kierkegaard’s influence began only indirectly when Scheler and the 
German phenomenological school made itself felt in France. Heideg- 
ger, however, who became known in France in connection with the 
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latter school, may safely be regarded as a pupil of Kierkegaard as 
well as of Husserl. The group of French philosophers around the 
Recherches Philosophiques, following pretty much the line of Jaspers 
and Heidegger, has to face the necessity of going back to the sources 
of the existential fashion now current in Germany. Wahl’s book 
serves this purpose. It is most carefully documented and displays a 
striking knowledge not only of Kierkegaard’s works but also of the 
extensive literature about him. It aims more at a description of his 
life and philosophical intentions than at a discussion beyond the 
limits of as exact as possible a motivation of his thoughts. In Wahl’s 
own terms, he prefers ‘‘interpretations to explanations.’’ He gives 
little or no space to a criticism of Kierkegaard or of his present-day 
followers. The problems turning up in the short chapter, ‘‘Conclu- 
sions, Questions,’’ are again of a somewhat exegetic type. They 
read: Was Kierkegaard bound in an authoritarian way to Holy 
Scriptures? Or: was Kierkegaard’s concept of the paradox a mere 
rationalization of private experience? One ought to defend Kierke- 
gaard against such respectful treatment. Wahl makes a sort of 
classic out of Kierkegaard and deprives him of the thorn which he 
not only felt within his own flesh, but which he also pointed against 
society. For Wahl ‘‘Kierkegaard est avec Nietzsche le maitre de la 
dialectique existentielle’’ (page 452). Wahl’s fairness is not quite 
fair towards the man who after all wrote ‘‘Der Augenblick’’ and 
declared that in modern Christianity the thesis that the moon is made 
out of green cheese would be generally accepted as soon as it could 
be declared a state religion offering vacancies to clergymen. Kierke- 
gaard is not even defended against the abuse of his notions for the 
sinister purposes obtained by the present sacrifice of conscience for 
the sake of a cult of powers, which Kierkegaard certainly would have 
condemned as demonic. Only once does Wahl express the doubt: 
‘‘On peut se demander si 1’effort philosophique de Heidegger et de 
Jaspers ne consiste pas 4 montrer dans certains concepts de Kierke- 
gaard les présuppositions nécessaires de toute étude phénoméno- 
logique et si leur oeuvre n’est pas une sécularisation de celle du 
penseur danois.’? When Kierkegaard’s non-conformism has tilted 


over into a new type of conformism, then Kierkegaard’s spirit cer- 


tainly demands that a true Kierkegaardian become anti-Kierkegaard- 
jan. 


Tu. WIESENGRUND-ADORNO. 
New York ‘City. 
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Philosophie und Padagogik Paul Hiberlins in thren Wandlungen. 
Peter Kamm. Minchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1938. 479 pp. 
6.80 M. 


Kamm’s volume surveys the chronological development of Haber. 
lin, discussing his many books and articles, with particular attention 
to his pedagogies. Hiaberlin, a professor at Basle, is especially sig- 
nificant for his influence on the education of the younger German- 
Swiss academic generation for the past three decades. 

Kamm distinguishes four periods in Haberlin’s development, but 
he himself is aware of the inadequacy of arbitrary divisions. Peda- 
gogics, Haberlin says, must be conscious of its aims before enquiring 
about its methods. These aims must be dictated by an underlying 
philosophy and psychology. If these change, pedagogics itself 
changes. The most important change in Hiaberlin’s development 
seems to be from a moralistic idealism towards a theoretical realism. 
In the period of moralistic idealism, the contradictory aspects in life, 
the opposing tendencies in man himself and his moral imperfection 
in the present situation are recognized, and contrasted with the ideal 
of future ethical perfection. The vocation (Bestimmung) of man 
is to strive for this end by an absolute devotion to the good to which 
religious, esthetic, and theoretical tendencies are to be directed. 
The goal of pedagogy is to educate youth through the development 
of character, will, and technical skills into the service of the moral 
end. 

Haberlin’s steadily growing awareness of the unyielding ob- 
stinacy of real inner and outer conditions and of the necessity of the 
inherent contradictions in life leads him to a more realistic view. 
Contradiction, human imperfection, and moral guilt are as much a 
part of life as man’s incessant attempt to overcome these through 
moral struggle. Nevertheless man has an original belief that the 
contradictory aspects of life are at every moment embraced within 
a higher unity and harmony. The metaphysical meaning of man is 
to keep to this original belief in theoria. Understanding and the- 
oretical Schau are no longer subordinated to a moral end but have 
their fulfillment in themselves. The pedagogical task is now not’ 
to educate youth to an external ideal of completeness but to assist 
him to develop his fullest potentialities by a recognition of his in- 
dividual abilities. The teacher can only aid in the process of de- 
velopment. The pedagogical relation between teacher and student 
must be built on a basis of trust and understanding. This idealistic 
realism is valuable for pedagogies because it recognizes the necessary 
individual differences of the students without losing courage and 
faith in the pedagogical task. 
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The work of Kamm is solid, clear, and valuable, displaying a 
thorough knowledge of the ideas involved. Of special value are his 
many citations from the original. As an introduction to the work of 
Haberlin, the book is somewhat too long, but as a survey, it is ex- 
tremely valuable in offering a review of Haberlin’s very extensive 
and widely distributed writings. 


ANNE L. MICHAELIs. 
CHAPEL Hitu, NortTH CAROLINA. 


Méglichkeit und Wirklichkeit. Nicouat HARTMANN. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1938. xvii+ 481 pp. 12M. 


The title of this book is misleading, for in these 481 heavily- 
loaded pages far more is discussed than is comprised under the words 
‘*nossibility and existence.’’ It is impossible to deal adequately with 
the full content of the work in any brief discussion. As readers of 
Hartmann know, the method of his presentation is likely to be ab- 
stract and somewhat pontifical; it is especially true in this, his 
latest work. The best that a reviewer can hope to do is to give his 
readers a brief and necessarily selected sketch of the content of the 
work, adding only a few words of general comment. 

In the introduction Hartmann outlines the problem with which 
he is to deal—the problem of the modalities of being—and orients 
us toward it through enlightening historical remarks. He distin- 
guishes this problem from that of the modalities of judgment, one 
to which he is to return in a later section of the book. He shows 
that the Aristotelian analysis of act and potency tended to hide the 
real nature of possibility from sight; and he points out that with 
the conception of the necessity of natural law the problem of the 
modalities of being first reached full maturity. While attention is 
chiefly paid to separating the conception of real possibility from the 
confusions which have usually accompanied it, one also finds reveal- 
ing comments such as those which serve to distinguish necessity from 
natural law. After a few methodological remarks, Hartmann out- 
lines the main divisions of his book: (i) an examination of the 
orders of modality; (ii) a discussion of the modality of actuality 
and of the intermodal laws; (iii) the modality of the non-actual; 
(iv) the interrelation of the modalities of different spheres, in par- 
ticular those of knowledge and of being. 

(i) Starting from the customary hierarchical view of the modali- 
ties—i.e., impossibility, non-existence, chance, possibility, existence, 
necessity—Hartmann shows that traditional discussions of them 
have become confused. He devotes separate analysis to each of 
them, attempting to segregate their significant metaphysical mean- 
ings from those derivative or merely popular meanings which have 
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become attached to them. These discussions provide us with im- 
portant and clear insights into the basic problems involved in the 
concepts—in particular with respect to their interrelationships— 
and should serve to clear up many terminological difficulties. 

The position which Hartmann reaches demands that we give up 
the opinion that all the modalities can be accurately viewed accord- 
ing to a single simple hierarchical principle. He shows that the 
modalities of possibility, impossibility, and necessity are all relative 
to the modalities of existence and non-existence. He holds that the 
latter are the fundamental (non-relational) modalities, and that it 
is only against the background provided by them that possibility, 
impossibility, and necessity have meaning. This he terms the law 
of intermodal relationship. He then develops his views with regard 
to chance in its relationship to the other modalities. In this discus- 
sion he holds that in the end necessity depends upon chance, that 
there can be no necessary necessity. He also points out that the 
concept of chance has in the past been distorted through considering 
it only in relation to necessity ; the relation of chance to possibility 
leads him to a far more complex view of its characteristics. 

In the end he is able to set up an abstract schematism of the 
formal relationships between the six modalities, tracing out their 
relations of dependence upon and indifference to each other. 

(ii) In dealing with the modalities as evidenced in the sphere 
of actuality, Hartmann shows that the modalities of thought and of 
being are not unequivocally identical. On the basis of his previous 
distinction between fundamental and relational modalities he ex- 
amines the concrete interrelationships of the modalities as they 
evidence themselves in the sphere of actuality. This analysis repre- 
sents, he believes, the most significant portion of his book. He 
reaches the following three basic propositions: (1) in the sphere of 
actuality no modalities are indifferent toward each other: (2) all 
negative modalities exclude all positive modalities; (3) ali positive 
modalities imply each other, and all negative modalities imply each 
other. These conclusions supplement and modify his previous 
purely formal analyses. He attempts to establish and elucidate 
them through formal and material demonstrations, which serve also 
to characterize further the nature of the modalities as they appear in 
actuality. Furthermore, this section contains analyses of determina- 
tion and of chance, a modal analysis of becoming, and modal an- 
alyses of such quasi-‘‘actual’’ realms as obligation and beauty. 

(iii) As Hartmann points out, the sphere of the ideal is the true 
counterpart of the sphere of the actual; nevertheless in this third 
section of his work he aims to deal not only with the sphere of the 
ideal, but also with the ‘‘secondary’’ spheres of logic (the judg- 
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ments) and of knowledge. He first analyzes the logical judgments 
from the point of view of his already accomplished analysis of the 
modalities. This analysis, carried out in some detail, and reaching 
conclusions not entirely compatible with the usually accepted views 
concerning the judgment, will be of interest to logicians. 

Hartmann then analyzes the modalities in the ideal sphere proper. 
(He holds that the ‘‘secondary’’ sphere of the logical only touches 
the ideal sphere, neither falling within it nor embracing it in its 
totality.) In comparing the ideal sphere of essences with the sphere 
of the actual, Hartmann finds that the relational modalities come to 
the foreground and, as one would expect, the fundamental modalities 
of existence and non-existence drop out of consideration except in a 
derivative sense. Hartmann then analyzes these relational modali- 
ties as they appear in this sphere of ideal being, discussing among 
other problems the nature of compossibility and incompossibility. 
Perhaps the most interesting section devoted to these problems is that 
which deals with the metaphysical problems of possibility, such as 
Leibniz’ view of possible worlds and Kant’s ‘‘100 mégliche Taler.’’ 

He then turns to an analysis of the modal problems involved in 
knowledge and devotes two long and complicated sections to their 
elucidation, again trenching upon logical and epistemological prob- 
lems of importance. In many ways this discussion, along with his 
preliminary analysis of the modal concepts, appears to be the most 
fruitful section of the book. 

(iv) This last section of the work seeks to gather up the ends of 
the discussion, showing the relationships which exist between the 
actual and the ideal, between knowledge and the actual, and between 
the logical and the ideal. This brief section, which it is difficult to 
summarize further, is metaphysical as well as epistemological in its 
orientation and it brings Hartmann’s book to a well-rounded close. 

It is impossible to assess the value of Méglichkeit und Wirk- 
lichkeit as a contribution to contemporary philosophy. I believe 
that it is clear that this work has raised fundamental and in- 
escapable metaphysical issues, and that it contains many extremely 
important insights. On the other hand, because of the abstractness 
of Hartmann’s treatment, these issues are not usually posed in such 
a fashion as to serve as a fruitful basis for further and more con- 
crete discussions. It would seem as if the book were a really notable 
contribution only to the extent to which philosophers could agree to 
accept it asa whole. This I believe American philosophers will not 
be tempted to do. None the less it seems to me to be certain that it 
is a work which should receive the careful attention of all those who 
are seriously interested in the traditional problems of metaphysics. 


M. M. 
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A Basis of Opinion. Apvrian Coates. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 19388. xvii 
+ 461 pp. $4.50. 


This book contains a lively critique of familiar philosophic stand- 
points because of their alleged ‘‘metaphysical’’ and ‘‘unhistorical’’ 
basis, together with a lengthy argument for the ‘‘subjective plural- 
ism’’ of the author. Mr. Coates gives an interesting account of 
his intellectual pilgrimage, beginning with an early admiration for 
the atheistic Shelley and terminating with his present ‘‘Point of 
View,’’ and of how he found the seeds for the latter in Croce, 
Meyerson, and Aristotle after wandering through what was to him 
the desert of philosophic literature. His Point of View is built 
on a contrast between objects and persons (or subjects). Objects 
are defined in terms of spatial separation, and are real; persons, 
on the other hand, exist or are actual, and while they also are 
spatially separate, their characteristic is to be unique, temporally 
determinate foci of experience. If an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween science (which investigates objects) and the pluralism of per- 
sonal being is to be avoided, the unity of reality which may be 
postulated by science must not be interpreted in terms of a meta- 
physical realism of substance; this unity must be viewed as de- 
pendent upon the unity of our sensible experience and not upon the 
unity of a transcendental universe inaccessible to experience. In 
short, reality is not an all-inclusive category of which our experi- 
ence is simply a phase; on the contrary, reality is a phase of the 
latter, since it is relative to our public sensible experience. On the 
other hand, existence or actuality has its locus in history, which in- 
volves the mutual intercourse of independent selves distinguished 
by the categories of mental life. 

This bare synopsis does not do justice to the spirit of Mr. 
Coates’ book or to its wide-flung contents. The development of his 
argument leads him to discuss a variety of topics, including logic, 
language, cause, perception, freedom, chance, purpose, truth, and 
historiography; and he seldom fails to make provoking and pene- 
trating observations upon those he is considering. He advances his 
conclusions with considerable intellectual passion, without much 
formal apparatus and with a laudable attempt at clarity and in- 
tellectual integrity; and many of his comments illustrate that ‘‘as- 
tringent scepticism’’ concerning human affairs which is extolled by 
him. On the other hand, the discussions are often long-winded and 
the book as a whole is much larger than its theoretical content war- 
rants. Mr. Coates has not been uniformly successful in pleading 
his case. His attempt to deduce the ‘‘logical import’’ of the physi- 
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eal theory of relativity from the conclusions of his discussion of 
perception is quite ludicrous, and his comments on Russell’s theory 
of description are not always free from misunderstandings. Nor 
has he made H. B. W. Joseph’s argument for the ‘‘necessity’’ of 
causal relations more plausible or less specions than has Mr. Joseph 
himself; and no doubt Mr. Coates should be congratulated for his 
rare ability to see in the axioms of mathematics self-evident truths 
which express the logical character of all sensible experience. Such 
points, however, touch upon matters that are perhaps minor in 
comparison with what Mr. Coates has to say on persons. He re- 
gards self-consciousness as focal to thought and reality, and dis- 
covers in introspection an approach to the self which must be 
sharply distinguished from the sort of things reached by percep- 
tion. ‘‘My thoughts and feelings are not an aspect of myself: they 
are myself, and constitute my selfhood and existence as a self.’’ 
In this way Mr. Coates introduces once more the familiar disunity 
between the internal and external, which not all the king’s men can 
fuse again. Since according to him the ‘‘transcendental causes’’ of 
historical events lie in the acts and wills of the agents or selves con- 
cerned, and since these causes are not accessible to public inquiry, 
every attempt to understand the conditions of the careers of per- 
sons in history seems doomed from the outset. 


KE. N. 


Social Philosophies in Conflict. Fascism and Nazism, Communism, 
Liberal Democracy. JosepH A. LeigHton. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Co., Inc. 1937. xl-+ 546 pp. $3.25, student’s 
edition. 


Professor Leighton has recorded his doubts and convictions in a 
sincere, humane, hard-thinking book. His account of the principles 
and practice of rival social systems, which is constantly enlivened by 
personal comments and by recollections of his recent travels in the 
Soviet Union and other countries, makes a valiant plea for defense of 
our democratic institutions now threatened by the fascist offensive. 
Although existing fascism, communism, and. democracy are all sub- 
jected to much damaging criticism, the latter perhaps more than the 
Others, his judgment of the three systems is very different. While 
he condemns fascism and Nazism, he expresses some hope and not a 
little respect for the Soviet system, but in the end he regards an 
enriched democracy, a liberal commonwealth, as the best alternative, 
at least for nations which have already learned to esteem the ad- 
vantages of democracy. 
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Leighton’s conclusion after much personal observation and study 
of authorities, both adverse and favorable, is that ‘‘ Russia is travel- 
ing, as rapidly as one could expect considering its former illiteracy 
and agricultural and industrial primitivism, into an industrial social 
democracy.’’ Although he traveled through most countries of 
Europe, he remarks that ‘‘Nowhere else did I sense a social atmo- 
sphere of so much buoyancy and forward-looking as in Russia.’’ 
Edmund Wilson’s report of prevailing fear and anxiety among the 
people of Russia is quoted, but Professor Leighton and his con- 
sultants saw nothing of it. After criticizing the Soviet Union by 
comparison with the capitalist democracies, sometimes unfairly, I 
think (as for example, when he sets $4000 as an average urban family 
income in America and states the nominal market prices in de- 
termining the real wages of Russian workers), he concludes none the 
less that Russia is being ‘‘ Americanized’’ by means of mass produc- 
tion; but in such a way as to achieve an 
equitable distribution of the products to all; including education. For a 
religion of submission now to the autocratic powers that be, with compensation 
hereafter, has been substituted the religion of the equalitarian self-realization 
by man of his natural capacities in this world. Russia is using the methods of 
Western science and the instruments of Western Mechanical Industrialism to 
destroy special privileges, to open to all the way to the goods of the earth, to 
undermine other-worldliness and to enthrone in its stead a democratic, this- 
worldly humanism. Can it succeed? If it does, what will be the effect on the 
older modern West, of which politically the United States is the most ancient 
part... ? I cannot answer either question. But the answers, whatever they 
be, will determine the fate of Western civilization. Make no mistake about it. 
Soviet Russia is a tremendous challenge to Western Capitalism! 


Professor Leighton takes this challenge very seriously. One rea- 
son may be that in this book he seems unable to meet it. Although 
he makes an eloquent plea for the preservation and improvement of 
democracy, he fails to tell us how this can be achieved, and he him- 
self does not appear to demand that we accept wistful hopes and 
scattered policies as a realistic solution. After an analysis of the 
inadequacies of American democracy, the plight of the farmer, the 
decline of wages, and standards of living, the concentration of capital 
and financial legerdemain, the proximity of war, etc., the author 
offers friends of democracy no integrated program to correct these 
evils, and his book ends with an appeal for faith and vigilance. In 
the meantime his criticisms of the evils of the American system and 
of the proposed remedies are so basic and radical that one expected 
a radical solution. But Professor Leighton seems to be out of touch 
with present left-wing programs in the United States. He charges 
that the communists would be mad to try to start a proletarian 
revolution in contemporary America, without realizing that the com- 
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munists themselves would agree with him. Were he to develop his 
scattered suggestions (housing programs, extension of purchasing 
power, ete.) into a rounded program, it is likely that his views would 
be found (for better or for worse) far more in agreement with the 
present program of the communists than he supposes. The main 
shortcoming of the book, in any case, is the lack of an integrated 
program and the neglect of the labor movement, the strongest guar- 
antee of democracy in any country. 
V. J. McG. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
Volume XIII. ‘‘Philosophy of Education.’’ "Washington, D. 
C.: Office of the Secretary of the Association, Catholic University 
of America. 232 pp. 


The thirteenth meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association embodied two notable innovations. First, the program 
was focused on problems of contemporary educational philosophy. 
(The results seem impressive enough to the reviewer to justify him 
in this unofficial and parenthetical recommendation to the American 
Philosophical Association that it try a similar experiment. Such 
an attempt should prove profoundly educative for the participating 
philosophers and, if Fortune were in smiling mood, for American 
educators as well.) The second innovation, which furnished two 
papers and two discussions to this volume, was a joint session with 
the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association. 

One of the twelve various and uniformly challenging papers in- 
cluded in these published proceedings seems especially to merit the 
attention of non-Catholic students of educational theory. Professor 
M. J. Adler in ‘‘Tradition and Communication’’ argues brilliantly 
and eloquently that communication (and hence education) must be 
dangerously limited in our divided culture until that culture de- 
velops a firmly grounded common tradition. One can agree with this 
part of Professor Adler’s thesis without accepting his suggestion 
that such a common tradition can be built by adopting a curriculum 
which includes the liberal arts and ‘‘all the classics of the whole 
European tradition.’’ The selective character of ‘‘all’’ and ‘‘whole’’ 
which would be revealed in any practical translation of Professor 
Adler’s suggestion marks his program, despite its generous profes- 
sion of universality, as one sectarian proposal among many. More- 
over, it seems to this reviewer a proposal which fails notably to 
reveal and to take account of the dynamic sources of our cultural 
disunity. 

KENNETH D. BENNE. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Burloud, A.: Principes d’une psychologie des tendances. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1938. 427 pp. 60 fr. 

Konezewski, C.: La pensée préconsciente. Essai d’une psycho- 
logie dynamiste. Paris: Félix Alean. 1939. xxi-+ 273 pp. 40 fr. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 63° Année, Nos. 11 et 12. Ce qu’ilya 
de réalité dans les cuvres de Soren Kierkegaard: Fr. Brandt. Les 
tendances dialectiques dans 1’évolution de la science: J. Delevsky. 
Quelques aspects nouveaux du probléme de la personne: Ch. Bau- 
douim. Une bibliographie de Leibniz: P. Schrecker. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association meets at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, December 28, 29, and 30, 1938. Professor R. T. 
Flewelling will deliver the presidential address on the subject, 
‘‘Three Windows into Reality.’’ Other papers to be read are the 
following: ‘‘Social Philosophy’’ by Alexander Meiklejohn ; ‘‘Nature 
vs. Spirit’’ by J. W. Buckham; ‘‘Philosophy as Religion’’ by H. G. 
Townsend; ‘‘The Arbitrary in Ethics’’ by E. W. Hall; ‘‘The Con- 
cept of Responsibility—Ethico-Economic Implications’? by E. E. 
Ericksen ; ‘‘ Empirical Certainty’’ by D. C. Williams; ‘‘Plato and 
Fascism’’ by Melvin Rader; ‘‘The Assumptions of Induction’’ by 
William Savery; ‘‘Neutral, Indubitable Sense-Data as the Starting- 
Point for Theories of Perception’’ by Lewis Hahn; ‘‘ Experience and 
Prediction’’ by Donald Piatt; ‘‘The Meaning of the Controversy 
Over Meaning’’ by Hugh Miller; ‘‘Symbols and Symbolic Repre- 
sentation’’ by J. A. Irving; ‘‘On the Nature of Physical Space’’ by 
F. Anderson. At a joint meeting with the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association and the Pacific Sociological Society, Max Radin will read 
a paper on ‘‘The Law of a Free People.’’ 


The newly-elected officers of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association are as follows: President, C. J. Du- 
easse; Vice-President, Herbert W. Schneider; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Cornelius Krusé (continues in office) ; new members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, T. M. Greene and Otis H. Lee. The Eastern Divi- 
sion will meet in joint session with the Western Division at Columbia 
University, December 27, 28, and 29, 1939. Professor E. B. Me- 
Gilvary will deliver the Carus Lectures. 





